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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men a women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 


sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, MR. MACDONALD! 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's rise as head of the 
Labor Party to the great post of Prime Minister of 
Great Britain has strangely enough brought a 
stabilizing influence upon the anxious thought of 
theentire world. Mr. MacDonald looksat war 
from a new angle—the right of the common man 
to be protected from slaughter in any international 
controversy. This is a fundamental fact which 
has never until this moment received acknowledg- 
ment in the field of diplomacy. Through all the 
ages men have been considered by their rulers as 
objects of sacrifice in conflicts which, for the most 
part, have brought no advantage to the nations 
involved in them. Whenever any vainglorious 
chancellor has felt himself moved by an ambition 
to secure more territory, Or to gain a commercial 
benefit, or to punish a foreign rival, he has not 
hesitated to declare a war which from the very 
start meant nothing but the massacre of the 
chivalry of his time. Mr. MacDonald now says 
that international murder must be banished from 
the policies of the world. Battleships and armed 
battalions are henceforth to be employed only as a 
greater police force, preserving order but not dis- 
turbing the peace. The ideal of his statesmanship 
is human compassion. Men say it is a new 
thought, but it is only the restatement of a senti- 
ment unheard of since a Great Voice uttered it in 
the quiet countryside of Palestine two thousand 
years ago. Mr. MacDonald's leadership brings a 
new confidence and a happy sense of security into 
the troubled heart of mankind. 


THE VALLEY OF AVILION 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

The Magazine makes a beautiful reference to the 
island-valley of Avilion as the place of departed 
souls. Will you give us a quotation on this 
subject. WituiaM K. BurGess 


It is found in Tennyson's ‘‘Idylls of the King.”’ 
The dying King Arthur addresses these farewell 
words to Sir Bedivere: 


“But now farewell. Iam going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’'d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


BUT ME NO BUTS! 
Dear CARNEGIE: 
May I trespass upon your time and patience to 
inquire which of the followi ing is the correct form: 


I have no doubt but that he will be there. 
I have no doubt that he will be there. 
—CourtTLanpt RAMSEY 


“I have no doubt that he will be there’’ is cor- 
rect. The other form, which is always incor- 
rectly used, means that I have no doubt except 
this one—namely, that he will be there. 
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THE TWENTIETH EXHIBITION OF THE 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


By BertHa GILL JOHNSTON 


Bertha Gill Johnston is a member of the board of directors of the Association, and as one of its 
most active supporters for the past nineteen years is well able to speak for the organization. She was 
a pupil at the Pittsburgh School of Design for Women in its early days, later studied at the Art Students 
League in New York, and received her degree in Painting at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Mrs. Johnston is a regular exhibitor in the Associated Artists’ annual show, and her picture, “The 
Snow Falls,’’ was shown in the Twenty-first International Exhibition. 


TWENTY years 
young! We will 
not say old for 
this is the age of 
Youth. Youth 
with all its 
energy and move- 
ment and its am- 
bition to do 
something differ- 
ent. One cannot 
read a book or 
magazine, or go 
to a lecture or concert, without realiz- 
ing the influence of this tendency, and 
in the field of art particularly we have a 
feeling that the extreme modernists 
have injected into conservatism some- 
thing of the spirit of Youth. 

Are we, the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, who are celebrating the 
twentieth year of our existence, follow- 
ing the Youth of today? Pittsburgh has 
always been known for its materialism, 
its industries, and its successful men. 
But looking backward, we realize that 
along with these energies there has been 
another factor in its life—the love of the 
beautiful. This was manifest in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century in 
the building of many beautiful homes 
with spacious grounds, and in these 
homes were collected many objects of 
art of all descriptions acquired while 
traveling abroad, for everyone went to 
Europe for art treasures. During this 
period patrons of art became interested 
in establishing an art center in their own 
city. They sent their young people to 
be trained in the local art schools: 
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notably, the School of Design for 
Women, and the studios of John W. 
Beatty, the first director of Fine Arts of 
the Carnegie Institute, and of H. S. 
Stevenson, and others. Conservatism, 
restraint, and realism were the out- 
standing qualities of the art of that 
period. The Art Society of Pittsburgh 
was organized, and numbered among its 
first members many of the artists of the 
city, and we believe was formed pri- 
marily to foster this branch of the arts. 
But after some years it enlarged its 
scope, and music became its dominant 
feature to the eclipse of painting. 





SELF-PORTRAIT 


By RayMonp S. Srmso i 


One of the winning group of oils 
Carnegie Institute Prize ($250) 









A STUDENT STRANGE COMPANIONS 
By Vincent NEsBERT By Anna J]. WoopsiDE 


First Honor and Prize Award ($150) Third Honor and Prize Award ($50) 
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POOL ROOM 
By SamMuet Baer FILNER 


ond Honor 


and Prize Award ($100) 
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So twenty years ago a group of men 
and women convened to form another 
society—the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh—who were to revive the Art 
Society's first interest and awaken a 
new regard for pictorial art. What has 
twenty years done for us, founded 
we were in conservatism? Have we 
grown young with the Youth of today? 
Have we shaken off the old influence and 
become liberated? The International 
Exhibitions have done much to bring 
to us the liberalisms and the follies 
of the twentieth century in art, and just 
how much these annuals have influenced 
us is difficult to estimate. 

In the first decade of the organization 
the Jury was chosen by ballot from the 
membership within the Association, 
but since then it has been composed of 
well-known artists from other locali- 
ties. This was the beginning of a 
changed order and a step forward in 
broadmindedness. The outside Jury 
brought to us a different viewpoint, and 
our colloquialisms were discounted. 
Drastic as this seemed at first, its value 


BEATRICE ROBER 


By Ester Topp 


Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100) 








LITTLE BEGGAR OF TUNISIA 
By ANNIE DuNBAR 


Drawing or Print Prize ($50) 


has been well proven. It is hard to con- 
ceive the difference and development in 
draftsmanship unless the exhibitions 
have been closely followed. 

We have further been led to believe 
that the general public likes our ex- 
hibitions. If the comments heard in the 
past few years and the attendance of 
thousands are indications, we certainly 
must feel encouraged. With this public 
interest the members are constantly 
striving to present better work each 
year; while the time given to study and 
advancement in the technique and 
understanding of the modern trend in 
art has strengthened their work, so 
that many show the vigor of matured 
effort. Indicative of the earnestness of 
purpose of the members are the numer- 
ous small groups which have been 
formed to meet regularly for work— 
some in the afternoons, others in the 
evenings—in order to become more 
proficient in the art of painting. 

Appreciation of our annual exhibi- 
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THE ALLEY AT NIGHT 
By M. J. Vick 


Pittsburgh School 


tions has been manifest not only in the 
growing attendance, but also in the 
increasing number of awards which 
come from patrons and lovers of art. 
To the nine awards already established, 
a new one has been added this year—a 
memorial to the late Euphemia Bake- 
well—a Pittsburgher, a “iis School 
of Design student, and 1 
her later life, an expert : 
the fine art of bookbinding 
and a connoisseur of rare 
designs in that branch of 
the arts. 

Each year has seen a 
larger proportion of sales, 
which is an encouragement 
to the artist and always 
gratifying as a recognition 
of his ability. From last 
year’s exhibition thirty- 
nine pictures were sold. 
Of this number, five were 
bought by the “One Hun- 
dred Friends of Pittsburgh 
Art,’ a group organized 
in 1916 through the initia- 
tive of John L. Porter, 


which provides annually 
for the purchase of pictures 
to the amount of $1,000 for 


of Design Prize ($25 
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presentation to the public 
schools. 

For some years past, one 
of the activities of the 
Association has been its 
annual cartoon Party, 
given during the time of 
the International Exhibi- 


tion. This year almost 
fifty cartoons were sub- 
mitted, many of which 


were worthy of public ex- 
hibition. The constant ad- 

dition to the membership, 
particularly of the younger 
generation, has done much 
to keep alive the spirit 
of youth in the older mem- 
bers, and has helped to 
maintain a healthy atti- 
tude. The Association has 
at present one life member, 
five honorary members, two hundred 
and forty-six active and one hundred 
and seven associate members—thirty- 
six of the last class having been added 
this year. Membership is first associate 
and open to anyone residing in Pitts- 
burgh or vicinity upon filing an applica- 
tion which has the indorsement of two 


SPRING FLOWERS 
By Cece E. 


Smith Jr. 


Jose 


Flower Prize ($50) 
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active members, and on 
the payment of a fee of 
$5. When an associate 
member has presented 
work and has been ac- 
cepted upon two occa- 
sions, which need not be 
consecutive, he becomes 
an active member. Some 
of our members are de- 
pendent upon art for the 
material things of this 
life, but the majority 
are pursuing it for its 
cultural value alone. 
There are not only art 
teachers and commercial 
artists, but also business 
men and women, 
teachers in public and 
private schools, lawyers, doctors, home 
women, who spend their leisure hours 
with canvas and paint. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the 
many courtesies extended to us by the 
Carnegie Institute and the cordial re- 





THE GOLDEN GOWN 


By Samuet RosenBERG 


Euphemia Bakewell Memorial Prize ($50) 


Camilla Robb Russell Water-color 








WORSHIPERS OF BEAUTY 
By Anna J. Woopsipe 


Prize ($25) 


lations that have existed between it and 
our Association. 

Now to answer our first question. 
Are we twenty years old or twenty years 
young? We hope that the present ex- 
hibition will answer this question. The 
exhibition opened on February 13 and 
will continue until March 13. The Jury 
of Selection and Awards is composed of 
Charles W. Hawthorne, of Chicago and 
Provincetown; John Carroll, of Wood- 
stock, N.Y.; and Ivan Olinsky, of New 
York City. From more than nine hun- 
dred entries they have selected three 
hundred and eighty for exhibition. 


WHAT THE JURY SAID 


A decided improvement over former 
years when I have served on the Jury. 
—CuHarves W. HawTHORNE 


We were more critical this year be- 
Cause we were interested. If the pic- 
tures submitted do not rise above the 
commonplace, the Judges do not show 
any enthusiasm. The interest in our 
work as Judges proves that your show 
is worth while. 

‘Ivan OLInsky 


You will have an interesting show if 
the pictures are hung properly. 
JOHN CARROLL 
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A NEW EXPEDITION TO HUDSON BAY 
By W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 


Mr. Todd has increased the Museum's collection of birds from 3,000 specimens to over 100,000 


—one of the finest in the country. 


He has described numerous new species, particularly those of 


South American habitation, and is now working on an important monograph on the avifauna of 
Pennsylvania which will be an outstanding contribution to science. 


ie has been my privilege to engage in 
several ornithological expeditions to 
the east coast of James and Hudson 
Bays, as a part of the general scheme for 
the scientific exploration-of the Labra- 
dor Peninsula, in which the Carnegie 
Museum has long been interested. In 
the course of these several trips we have 
become reasonably familiar with the 
coast and its bird life as far north as 
Port Harrison, just this side of Cape 
Dufferin. All efforts to reach the north- 
ern third of the coast line early enough 
- the season to study its-breeding birds 
have failed, because of the ice conditions 
which make travel by water so difficult. 
A new effort to reach this part is to be 
made this year, under the generous 
patronage of John B. Semple, of Sewick- 
ey who has underwritten two pre- 
vious expeditions to the North Country. 
The plan is for the expedition to start 
north early in March from the “‘end of 
steel’’ on the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, traveling on 
sledges pulled by Indian dogs—the 
usual method of winter travel—and to 
proceed thus to Port Harrison, covering 
the same ground by dog-train that has 
already been covered by canoe, and 
keeping ahead of the break-up. On this 
part of the trip, in addition to an Indian 
guide, Paul Commanda, we will be 
accompanied by drivers supplied by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Camping - 
collecting equipment of all kinds—: 
large canoe, an outboard motor, pee 
line and oil, and provisions—awaits 
us at Port Harrison, where it was 
shipped by steamer last July. We ex- 
pect to go into camp near Port Harrison, 
and while awaiting the spring break- 
up, there will be an opportunity to 


study and collect birds during the 
migratory season. As soon as the ice 
goes out, travel northward along the 
coast will be resumed—this time by 
canoe. If circumstances favor us, we 
hope to ascend one of the rivers emnty- 
inginto the Bay, in order to gain some 
idea of the bird life of the interior. 
Stops will be made at favorable points 
along the coast for the purpose of mak- 
ing collections and observations. 

If the way is open for us to start the 
canoe trip by the latter part of June, as 
we hope, it ought to be possible to 
reach Cape Wolstenholme, at the west- 
ern end of Hudson Strait, by the first 
of August. The Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s supply ship is due to arrive about 
that time, and Mr. Semple plans to 
come in on it. The three a sa will take 
the ship to Southampton Island, where 
we hope to pick up Dr. George M. 
Sutton, who is at present wintering on 
the island. and we will disembark on 
the west coast of the Bay. Here we 
shall resume travel by canoe, and pro- 
ceed southward along the coast of Fort 
Churchill, coming out by the new rail- 
way, probably in September. 

The successful completion of this 
ambitious undertaking would put us in 
the possession of facts about the natural 
history of a large area of country con- 
cerning which practically nothing is 
now known, and permit the completion 
of a long-expected report on the life 
zones of the Labrador Peninsula at 
large, of which this area is a part. The 
collections which we hope to make 
will add material of value to the already 
rich series in the Carnegie Museum 
iliustrating the fauna of the American 
Subarctic. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


By Tuomas STOCKHAM BAKER 


Upon his recent return from Europe, Dr. Baker delivered an address over the radio on M. Briand’s 
proposal for an international federation to be known as the “‘United States of Europe.’’ The address 
created such a large measure of popular interest that now, in response to many requests, the CaRNgGiE 


MaGazINE is reprinting it in full—with the feeling that every possible light should be thrown ~~ 
an idea that had its origin in the genius of the Roman Empire. If such a federation could be forme 


, it 


would almost automatically destroy the probability of European wars. Dr. Baker brings out these 


. 7 
points with clearness and force. | 


European poli- 
tics arouses but 
little interest in 
the United States. 
The man in the 
street finds it 
difficult to under- 
stand the national 
or even the inter- 
national issues 
of continental 
Europe. With 
British policies 
he is a little more familiar, but to most 
of us Americans the ambitions of the 
various political parties of the several 
countries and the plays in the inter- 
national diplomatic game are of very 
little concern. To the Frenchman or 
German or Italian, our indifference is 
often misunderstood. They often think 
of the United States as having a deeply 
thought-out policy with respect to 
their individual States and that this 
policy conceals a great imperialistic 
motive which cannot fail to affect their 
prosperity and their happiness. If 
there is anything of imperialism, which 
is quite doubtful, in our foreign policy, 
it is but an incident or an ales in 
our economic growth. Our industrial 
and commercial power and the conse- 
quent political power is not the result 
of the labors of our statesmen but rather 
the fruits of the efforts of our men of 
affairs who have known how to exploit 
and to utilize the great natural riches of 
our country. In the main, our foreign 
policy is an opportunistic policy which 
is determined by economic and com- 
mercial considerations. We do not wish 





to become involved in the European 
diplomatic maze any further than com- 
mon sense and our material needs dic- 
tate. Hence our hesitant attitude to- 
ward the League of Nations. On the 
other hand, we are willing to lend our 
good offices and to extend our aid to 
Europe in its effort to resolve its inter- 
national difficulties, provided we as a 
nation are not committed to the policy 
which the European states elect to 
adopt. This somewhat altruistic atti- 
tude explains our share in the Dawes 
Plan an its successor, the Young Plan. 
It is to be noted that these plans bear 
the names of individual American citi- 
zens and hold no implication of national 
responsibility. 

Sometimes our indifference to what is 
going on in Europe is shaken by an 
event of world-wide significance. Such 
is the project of the creation of a United 
States of Europe which has been dis- 
cussed actively by the press of all 
countries the past few months. This 
conception is by no means a new one. 
It has been the dream of a good many 
idealists for a hundred or more years, 
but no practical statesman ventured to 
sponsor such a plan until the present 
Premier of France, Briand, presented his 
outline at the annual meeting of the 
assembly of the League of Nations 
which was held in Geneva the second 
week in September. The United States 
of Europe! The American asks him- 
self, is this a challenge, a threat, or a 
menace to the United States of America? 
It should be noted that a number of the 
representatives of the twenty-eight 
states who heard the eloquent Briand 
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unfold his ideas of a unification of 
Europe wished it to be recorded that 
their interest in the plan was condi- 
tioned upon its not being regarded as 
an unfriendly gesture toward the 
United States. 

What should be the attitude of the 
United States toward this ‘grand pro- 
ject,’’ as the French admirers of Briand 
like tocall it? In our réle as well-wisher 
and counselor and unselfish adviser of 
Europe, we shall doubtless wish Briand 
Godspeed and all success. As our con- 
sciences are clear, we can well afford 
to overlook the suspicion that our 
country is imperialistic that is con- 
tained in the plan of an organization of 
the United States of Europe to confront 
the United States of America. We see 
the difficulties of a Europe cut up into 
states, small compared with our own 

vast territory, each with its special 
political ambitions, its own special 
customs regulations, its own currencies, 
and postal regulations. Many have had 
the experience of traveling from one 
European country to another and pass- 
ing through the territory of two other 
nations in the space of three or four 
hours with the necessity of a threefold 
examination of passports and luggage. 
This experience is but one illustration 
of the wasted effort that is necessary 
in the Europe divided as it is at present. 
To a practical American, the Briand 
plan viewed from the standpoint of 
increased efficiency of governmental 
affairs should speak for itself; and it 
might be said in passing that the pro- 
posed unification might be accom- 
plished more readily if a Young or a 
Dawes or some other great American 
man of affairs could be persuaded to act 
as the chairman of an assembly of 
nations that would have to deal with 
the Briand project. This is not said in 
a spirit of boastfulness, but inter- 
national political and commercial rival- 
ries between_the nations of Europe are 
so keen that it is hardly likely that any 
European statesman is so strong and so 
unselfish that he will be able to domi- 
nate the warring national ambitions. 


So much for the altruistic point of 
view of the United States with respect 
to the Briand plan. It ought to be 
realized. Logic and common sense dic- 
tate such a consolidation. But when we 
look at the new proposal as practical 
American business men who have things 
to sell to the European countries, un- 
certainties arise in our minds about the 
potentialities of a great unified Euro- 
pean state. To begin with, Briand 
might not have launched his project 
just at this juncture had it not been for 
the fact that a revision upward of the 
American tariff was under considera- 
tion. Europe feels very keenly the hard- 
ship of paying its debts to the United 
States while the tariff wall grows higher 
which keeps its goods out of the Ameri- 
can market. There is not a European 
state that would not like to be in a posi- 
tion to retaliate effectively against our 
high duties. There can be no doubt 
that, in spite of the protestations of re- 
gard for the United States which were 
expressed at Geneva, the desire to be 
able to present a united front against the 
American high tariff is one of the 
motives back of the present proposals. 
But assuming the most realistic, selfish, 
nationalistic point of view, it is hardly 
likely that a United States of Europe, 
even if it could be brought about, would 
do serious harm to American business. 
What such a revolutionary measure 
would achieve is veiled in uncertainty. 
We know that the path of industrial 
progress is marked by the wrecks of 
many enterprises. Every important new 
invention makes useless some old 
method. Hence, any far-reaching eco- 
nomic readjustment must produce far- 
reaching effects, but we cannot help 
believing that what is good for Europe 
will in the long run be beneficial to the 
United States. If Europe becomes more 
prosperous, if the standard of living is 
raised to a higher point, she will be 
able to purchase more of our commodi- 
ties; ak even if international competi- 
tion becomes keener, it will result in 
higher efficiency which should bring 
about lower costs to the individual 
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citizen. There is this, however, to be 
said about the economic relations of the 
two continents. If the splendid dream 
of the French statesman should be 
realized, the United States would lose 
some of the advantages which have 
accrued to her as a result of her methods 
of mass production. This peculiarly 
American system of manufacture has 
been possible because she has possessed 
a market with a high purchasing power 
for vast quantities of manufactured 
goods. If Europe were able to break 
down her national frontiers and, so to 
speak, consolidate her markets, she too 
could rationalize her methods of manu- 
facture with the knowledge that there 
would be a possibility of selling the 
products of her greatly enlarged factor- 
ies. There is no country in Europe that 
could compete successfully with the 
United States at present, without the 
aid of high tariffs, in the manufacture of 
certain articles, because the cost of the 
plant to produce these commodities is 
not justified by its relatively small 
population. This point is best illu- 
strated by the automobile, although 
there are other American products that 
exemplify the condition equally well. 
In some states there is not a single suc- 
cessful automobile company, although 
the products that go into the machine 
and the labor can be secured at a lower 
cost than in the United States. The 
explanation of this anomalous situa- 
tion is to be found solely in the fact 
that in these particular states there is 
not sufficient purchasing power to 
justify the erection of plants that might 
compete with America. This situation 
might change in a unified Europe. 

What are the possibilities of realizing 
the grandiose plan? Briand at the re- 
cent assembly of the League of Nations 
did little more than to express a desire 
for a close international economic 
entente, but this desire of the French 
Premier is a very fervent one. In his 
mind it is something more than an 
idealistic aspiration. He regards his 
project as the climax of his career as a 
Statesman. A man who has_ been 
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Premier of France eleven times cannot 
be without practical sense—cannot be 
without a knowledge of the motives 
that prompt human beings and the 
methods that are necessary to utilize 
these motives to achieve his ener: 
Briand is a practical diplomat and 
practical politician on a grand scale: 
He must, therefore, have some hope 
that he is not chasing a rainbow. On 
the other hand, he is an idealist. Start- 
ing his political career as a Socialist, 
since the War he has done more as a 
pacificator than any other European 
statesman. The Locarno understand- 
ing, the Kellogg Peace Pact, and now 
the United States of Europe are the 
fruits of his idealism. But there are 
insurmountable obstacles to be over- 
come, and it will require more than the 
eloquence of Europe's leading states- 
man to make real what can now be re- 
garded only as a dream. 

Years must elapse before we, in this 
country, need concern ourselves with 
the possible dangers of a Europe united 
against the United States. But in some 
future generation the name of Briand 
will be recalled and his grand project 
in some modified form will come into 
being. The most salient feature of the 
economic life in our country today is 
the principle of consolidation—the 
integration of small industrial units 
into great corporations. This inevitable 
tendency is already spreading to Europe 


‘and will proceed with growing or in- 


creasing speed. Every European coun- 
try has shown since the War greater 
powers of productivity than are justi- 
fied by the available markets. The 
competition will become keener as 
Overproduction becomes a more serious 
problem. The system of cartels which 
attempts to allocate the products of 
Certain industries to certain territories 
and to certain countries will extend it- 
self more widely and to many other 
commodities. There will result eventu- 
ally some sort of general economic en- 
tente between the various business 
groups of the European states. It is con- 
ceivable that this system may grow 
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into the plan proposed by Briand. It is 
safe to say that the men of affairs todav 
determine governmental policies. Busi- 
ness dominates diplomacy. The balance 
of military power is being replaced by 
considerations of a balance of economic 
power. 

Science, too, is working toward the 
furthering of better understandings be- 
tween nations and for the principle of 
consolidation. As the means of com- 
munications grow more rapid, the 
boundaries between nations become 
fainter. The League of Nations itself, 
established primarily to prevent war, 
is a phase of the movement toward 


cooperation between nations. The pro- 
ject of Briand, conceived primarily to 
prevent economic struggles between 
nations, is another illustration of the 
effort toward universal peace. It can 
hardly be realized in this generation 
because of too many conflicting national 
interests, too many national jealousies, 
too much traditional old-school diplo- 
macy, and possibly also because there 
is no statesman of sufficient authority 
and sufficient courage to force it upon 
a hesitating Europe. But some day the 
logic of business, the progress of science, 
and common sense may make real what 
today seems an unrealizable dream. 


THE CULTURAL MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


How material prosperity 1s being used by successful men and women 
in other cities for the spiritual development of the American people 


ONRAD Husert, whose fortune 

flourished from flashlights, willed 
more than $6,000,000 to benevolent, 
educational, and religious institutions, 
to be selected by three outstanding 
Americans. The executors intrusted the 
distribution to Calvin Coolidge, Alfred 
E. Smith, and Julius Rosenwald. The 
late Mr. Hubert, originally named 
Horowitz, had a phenomenal rise to 
wealth and first came to our country 
as a Russian immigrant. 

Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney has an- 
nounced her plans for the new Whitney 
Museum—a museum devoted exclu- 
sively to American art. The Museum is 
endowed solely by Mrs. Whitney, and 
her initial gift to it is a collection of 
four hundred American paintings which 
she promises to augment as rapidly as 
necessary to keep abreast of American 
artistic activities. 

An anonymous friend of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art has presented 
it with a Florentine Gothic room of the 
fifteenth century—one-of the last period 
rooms necessary to complete the au- 


thentic architectual background of the 
South Wing of the Museum. 

Louis E. Kirstein, prominent Boston 
merchant and philanthropist, has pro- 
vided for his city a business man’s 
library at a cost of $150,000 as a me- 
morial to his father. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. has given 
$200, 000 which makes possible the be- 
ginning of a museum and laboratory in 
Sante Fe for the study of American 
Indian life in the heart of the cliff- 
dwellers’ area. Mr. Rockefeller has 
also signified his further support by the 
contribution of the income from a 
$300,000 fund toward the laboratory's 
budget for five years. 

Murry Guggenheim, recent donor of 
dental clinics for the poor of Manhattan, 
has presented the University of Paris 
with $120,000. 

The entire fortune of Dr. Frank 
Alfred Golder, formerly of Philadelphia 
but more recently professor of history 
in Stanford University, has been as- 


sembled in a trust fund for orphaned 
children of college professors. 
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THE ALEXANDER S. GUFFEY 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY 
By Rarenh MuNN 


A’ to my historical library, especially 
those books bearing upon early 
Western Pennsylvania history and early 
Western Travels, I wish that my sisters 
would keep this collection intact with 
the idea of giving it later, in my name, 
to Carnegie Li- 
brary, Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to be placed 
on the shelves of 
the newly opened 
Pennsylvania His- 


torical Room, 
with the hope that 
it may imspire 


others to become 
interested in the 
early history of 
W estern Pennsy l- 
vania.”’ 

These few words 
in the will of the 
late Alexander S. 
Guffey, equally 
well remembered 
for his studies in 
history and his 
honorable service 
in public life, 
brought to the 
Pennsylvania Room of the Carnegie 
Library one of the most valuable col- 
lections ever given to it. 

With the Whiskey Insurrection as his 
principal interest, Mr. Guffey gathered 
a well-rounded collection of works on 
the early history of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. It includes about 300 bound 
volumes and 75 pamphlets, many of 
which are out of print and were secured 
only after long years of searching. 

Mr. Guffey’s own version of the 
Whiskey Insurrection appeared 1 in serial 
form in the Pittsburgh Post in 1926 and 
1927. He was revising it for publica- 
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tion in book form at the time of his 
death on July 16, 1928. 

Although possessed of this splendid 
historical collection of his own, he was 
a constant user of the Carnegie Library. 
Reference Room assistants came to 
know him quite 
intimately, and 
his death brought 
to them a sense of 
real loss. 

He was particularly 
interested in the 
new Pennsylvania 
Room, and was 
present early on 
the morning of its 
opening in order 
that he might be 
the first one to use 
it. 

Recognizing his 
vital interest in 
the Library and its 
Pennsylvania 
Room, his brother, 
Mr. Joseph F. 
Guffey, and his 
sisters, the Misses 
Ida and Pauletta 
Guffey and Mrs. 
Carroll Miller, have not only carried 
out the provisions of his will, but have 
given additional material and have 
promised their continuing interest in 
the Library. 

Mr. Guffey’s hope that others will 
become interested in Pennsylvania his- 
tory has already been realized if one can 
judge by the use made of the Penn- 
sylvania Room. Day after day many of 
the same readers are busily taking notes, 
indicating that they are making a 
thorough study of some phase of the 
State’s history. 

A recent visitor from Philadelphia 
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declared that Western Pennsylvania's 
history is as thoroughly cov ered in this 
Library as in the Library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania or in 
that of the Univ ersity of Pennsylvania. 
If this is true, it is due largely to the 
interest of Mr. Guffey and other friends 
of the Library who have remembered it 
sO generously. 

The extension of the scope of the 
Pennsylvania Room to include all early 


American history is planned for the 
near future. Research workers find 
that the history of Pennsylvania is 
so interrelated with that of the other 
colonies that this extension of the col- 
lection is desirable. Room for the 
shelving of this additional historical 
material will be obtained by moving 
the architectural collection which has 
shared the facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Room. 


MRS. B. F. JONES’ GIFT 


M*™ B. F. Jones Jr. has just presented 
a painting, ‘Lady Kinnaird’’ by 
James Northcote, to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute as a memorial to her aunt, Mrs. J. 
Willis Dalzell, who died on February 
13, 1929. Mrs. Dalzell is well remem- 
bered as the donor of the J. Willis 
Dalzell Memorial Collection. This Me- 
morial is made up of thirty-eight paint- 


ings, most of them English portraits of 


the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
ten of which Mrs. Dalzell gave during 
her lifetime and the remainder by be- 
quest at her death, as a tribute to her 
husband. In accordance with Mrs. 
Jones’ wishes the Northcote picture has 
been placed with the Dalzell paintings 
—a worthy companion to an already 
fine collection. 

The painting, which is reproduced in 
color on the cover of the Magazine, is a 
full-length portrait of the lovely young 
Lady Kinnaird. She is wearing a cream- 
colored Empire gown—the fashion of 
the hour—over which is a trailing wine- 
colored velvet coat. She is standing 
beneath a large tree and at her side is a 
fawn, the aristocratic pet of the period, 
while in the distance is a great expanse 
of countryside, beautifully executed. In 
effectiveness of color, subject, and ar- 
rangement it is an excellent representa- 
tive of the Golden Age of Portraiture. 
It was painted in 1811, and was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1812. 

James Northcote, the artist, is one of 
the notable links between the eigh- 


teenth and nineteenth centuries. He 
was born at Plymouth, England, in 
1746, early in the reign of George Il, 
and lived to paint the portrait of John 
Ruskin. He was the son of a watch- 
maker, and followed his father’s oc- 
cupation until he was twenty-five. In 
1773 he went to London and was ad- 
mitted into the household of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as an apprentice and drapery 
painter. Sir Joshua was then the most 
important painter in England, and it 
was Northcote’s good fortune to reside 
with him for five vears. With this 
advantage he was able to set out for 
himself as a portrait painter, and in a 
few years had amassed enough money 
to permit him to study for two years in 
Italy. On his return to England he 
settled in London, where John Opie 
and John Henry Fuseli were his rivals. 
He became a full academician in the 
spring of 1787. 

In addition to his industry in painting 

he is said to have produced more than 
two thousand pictures during his life- 
time—he found time to write the lives 
of Reynolds and Titian. He died on 


July 13, 1831, at the age of eighty-five, 


having lived for half a century almost 
exclusively in his studio. 

Mrs. Jones’ generous interest and par- 
ticipation in the work of the Carnegie 
Institute is helpful and encouraging, and 
comes at a time when it is most ap- 
propriate in the development of its art 
collections. 
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PAINTINGS BY EDWARD BRUCE 


IMPLIFICATION is the 
S chief characteristic 
of the paintings by 
Edward Bruce now on 
exhibition in the Car- 
negie Institute. Mr. 
Bruce sees things, not 
particularly in a new 
way, but in a simple, 
unaffected manner, 
which may perhaps ac- 
count for the enthusi- 
astic welcome a very 
complex civilization has 
given his work. 

Edward Bruce sees 
life clear and sees it 
whole. At least that part of life to 
which he has so far limited his efforts 
—Italian and French landscape paint- 
ing. In all the articles that have been 
written about his work, emphasis is 
placed on the fact that he had a varied 
and successful career before he became 
an artist. He refers to this himself in an 
article which he wrote for Creative 





EDWARD BRUCE 


Arts: “‘As I look back 
on my life, I feel quite 
certain that without my 
New York background 
and varied and rather 
hectic experiences in 
many parts of the world 
and in various occupa- 
tions, I wouldn't see 
things as I do now.” If 
the ability to see clearly 
and honestly is, in a 
measure, due to Mr. 
Bruce’s training in law 
and finance, then a 
strenuous course of busi- 
ness and travel might be 
recommended to many an American 
art student. 

That the ability to see in a simple and 
unaffected manner is compatible with 
seeing in an interesting way is well illus- 
trated in the canvas, ‘‘Pear Tree’’— 
the first painting Mr. Bruce ever ex- 
hibited at the Carnegie Institute— 
which will be remembered as receiving 


o 
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First Honorable Mention in the last 
International Exhibition. How an 
artist could anticipate making a fasci- 
nating canvas out of a single pear tree 
silhouetted against the sky is difficult 
to explain, but that is just what Mr. 
Bruce did. He succeeds equally well in 
his treatment of such a prosaic subject 
as ‘‘Cement Works.”’ 

Edward Bruce was born at Dover 
Plains, New York, in 1879, of an old 
family, American for eight generations. 
He was educated at the public and 
private schools in New York City and 
Yonkers, and was graduated from Col- 
umbia University in 1901, and from the 
Columbia Law School in 1904. He 
practiced law in New York and in 
Manila, Philippine Islands. For a num- 
ber of years he engaged in foreign trade 
and banking, living and traveling in 
China and throughout the Far East. 
During a trip to Europe he came in 
contact with Maurice Sterne, the Ameri- 
can painter and sculptor, who lived for 
some years in the little Italian town of 
Anticoli Corrada. As a result of this 
meeting Mr. Bruce decided to devote all 
of his time to painting, and went to live 
in Italy where he worked under the 
guidance of Mr. Sterne. 

The exhibition opened at the Insti- 
tute on February 6 and will continue 
until March 10. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


HE seventeenth annual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photographic Art, under the 
auspices of the Photographic Section of 
the Academy of Science and Art, will 
open with the press view on the even- 
ing of March 21 at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and will be on exhibition until 
April 20. 
The jurors for this year—G. W. Hart- 
ing, of New York City; Charles Lederle, 


of Cleveland; and Howard D. Beach, of 


Buffalo—will meet in Pittsburgh on 
March 1 to select the prints for ad- 
mission. 


EMILE RENE MENARD 


In noother place, 
excepting his own 
Paris, will Emile 
René Ménard’s 
death, which oc- 
curred on Janu- 
ary 13, be felt 
more keenly than 
in Pittsburgh. 
He first exhibited 
at the Carnegie 
Institute in the 
Second Inter- 
national in 1897, and has been repre- 
sented in practically every annual ex- 
hibition since that time. In 1922 his 
painting, “‘Women Bathing in the 
Greve,’ was awarded Second Prize. In 
the Nineteenth International a gallery 
was set aside for twenty-two of his 
paintings. Some years ago he was in- 
vited by the Institute to come to 
America to serve on the Jury of Award, 
but because of ill health he was forced 
to decline. 

Two of his paintings, “‘Judgment of 
Paris’’ and “‘The Rape of Europa,” are 
in the permanent collection at the 
Institute. His painting, ““The Three 
Graces,’” is owned by the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association, and many of his 
other works are in private collections 
here. 

While Ménard occasionally painted a 
portrait, he was best known for his 
landscapes. His works were imagina- 
tive, poetic, and idyllic. He was often 
called a Hellenist because of his classical 
outlook on life. In the days when 
modern art was in the ascendancy, he 
resumed the tradition of the historical 
landscape so as to restate it, to review 
it, and to modernize it. 


In the twentieth century, war will be dead, the 
frontier will be dead, the scaffold will be dead, 
royalty will be dead, dogmas will be dead, and 
man will survive. There will be overhead of us 
all but one great country, the whole earth, and 
one great hope, the whole heaven. 

Vicror Huco 
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THE E GARDEN OF GOLD 


ason, the Gardener, walked beside 

Penelope in the Garden of Gold. 

Snow covered the path of their prom- 
enade, and the trees seemed to bear 
nothing but branches of ice; yet the 
sun gave a golden glow to everything 
that winter had touched. Beside them 
was Colchis, the ram, keeping warm in 
his golden fleece. 

Nature seems to sleep, ’’ said Penel- 
ope, “but when spring returns, the 
things we love to tend will shoot up 
from the earth.”’ 


Shoot up from the earth, 


” repeated 
Jason. “‘That phrase recalls to my 
mind the adventures of my old comrade, 

Cadmus, who once did a very startling 
job of planting.” 

“What was it? Tell me about it,” 
cried Penelope, perceiving that there 
was another story coming. 

‘“Well,’’ began the Gardener, ‘‘there 
was once upon a time a beautiful girl 
named Europa, the daughter of the 
King of Phoenicia. One day when she 
and her maidens had laid aside their 
garments and were at play in the waves 
beside the shore, Jupiter, look- 
ing down from Olympus, be- 
came enchanted by her loveli- 
ness, and coming down to the 
shore, changed himself into a 
bull, and stood there so tamely 
that Europa approached him and 
out of a spirit of banter, unclad 
as she was, leaped upon his back. 

But the laughter of her maidens 
over her exploit was instantly 


Jupiter—well, shall I say— 


om 
ES 


changed to wailing, for Jupiter trotted 
down to the sea and, with Europa hold- 
ing to his horns, swam across the waves 
to Greece, and when they arrived there, 
the great god resumed his human form, 
and he and Europa lived at Crete until 
three children had been born to them.”’ 

‘‘Jason,’” asked Penelope, ‘‘was not 
a rather gay 
gentleman?”’ 

‘‘He was ever fond of the ladies,’’ 
replied Jason. “Well, Cadmus was 
Europa’s brother, and as soon as the 
kidnaping was reported, he set off on a 
long and eventful search after her. 
Once, he sent his men in quest of water, 
but when they came to a cave in which 
there was a spring, they found it 
guarded by a huge dragon, with a 
crested head and scales glittering Fe 
gold; his eyes shone like fire, and | 
had a triple row of teeth. No sooner 

had the men dipped their pitchers into 
the fountain than this serpent attacked 
them. Some of them were crushed in 
his folds and some were destroyed by his 
poisonous breath, until all were dead.” 

“Oh, how pitiful!’’ cried 
Penelope. 

‘‘When his men failed to 
return, Cadmus followed 
their footsteps until he came 
to the cave, and there he 
beheld the bodies of his 
faithful friends. Enraged, 
he attacked the dragon and 
after a perilous fight suc- 
ceeded in dispatching it. 
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He then heard a voice telling him to sow 
the dragon's teeth in the earth, and this 
he did; but almost instantly a curious 
thing happened. The clods began to 
move, on the — of spears to appear 
above the surface; then helmets with 
their nodding plumes came up, and then 


the shoulders and breasts and legs of 


men, until there stood before him a 
battalion of armed warriors.’”’ 

‘All from the dragon's teeth?’ asked 
Penelope, in wonder. 

“Yes, and that is why we say today 
when false leaders inspire a nation to 
enmity and boasting, that they are 
sowing dragon's teeth. Cadmus set 
these warriors to build the city of 
Thebes—the first man to turn an army 
to the ways of peace—while he went 
on and married Harmonia, the talented 
daughter of Venus. After that he made 
his name famous throughout the world 
by introducing to the Grecians the 
alphabet, which he had learned in 
Phoenicia and which enabled them to 
become the most cultivated people that 
the world has ever known. Centuries 
later, when Greece was struggling for 
independence, Lord Byron, who was 
fighting in her army at Missolonghi, 
encouraged her with these words: 

You have the letters Cadmus gave, 
Think vou he meant them for a slave? 

‘But what became of Europa, his 
sister?’’ demanded Penelope. 

‘““Oh—he learned that Europa pre- 
ferred to stay where Jupiter had taken 
her, so Cadmus was compelled to leave 
her there to become the mother of 
Europe.”’ 


Herbert DuPuy, whose death was 
referred to in the last number of the 
CaRNEGIE MaGazine, has bequeathed 
25,000 to the Carnegie Institute, this 
sum to be kept at compound interest 
until 1936, when it will be worth 
$33,622.50; and at that time the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, giv- 
ing one dollar for each dollar raised by 
the Institute up to a limited amount, 
will add $33,622 
$67,245. 





.50, making a total of 


Mr. DuPuy also 
bequeathed 
$25,000 to the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology, to carry 
compound inter- 
est until 1946, 
when it will be 
worth $55,095; 
and at that time 
the Carnegie Cor- 
poration will 
give two dollars 
for each one dollar, making a total of 
$165,285. 

The grand total value of Mr. DuPuy’s 
$50,000 bequest is thus shown to be 
$232,530, all of which will go into the 
endowment funds of these institutions 
and enrich their work by a perpetual 
addition to their annual income. 

Frank J. Lana- 
han, long a 
trustee of the In- 
stitute, has given 
the sum of 
$952.65 to the 
Tech Endowment 
Fund. Mr. Lana- 
han had offered 
to defray the ex- 
penses of a much- 

-eded loud- 
speaker for the 
Carnegie Union 
lecture hall at Tech, but when he was 
informed that the cost of it had already 
been secured, he promptly turned the 
amount over to the Endowment. This 
contribution will multiply in the usual 
fruitful way: at compound interest in 

1946 it will have become $2,099.45, 
then each dollar will be matched two 
for one by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, giving it an ultimate value 
of $6,298.35. 

There is no institution in the world 
with a fixed program of financial re- 
turn on so large a scale where monev 
will grow so fast and accomplish such 
returns in human character building. 
Truly it grows in a Garden of Gold! 


Herpert DuPuy 





Frank J. LANAHAN 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF THE 
PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
HE annual Prize Essay Contest which 
has flourished at the Carnegie Insti- 

tute among the eighth-grade pupils of 

the public and parochial schools of 

Pittsburgh since December 11, 1896, has 

been discontinued. 

Its function was initiated at the be- 
ginning in order to interest the school 
children and through them their parents 
and friends in the cultural work of the 
Institute through its galleries devoted 
to natural history and the fine arts. In 
recent years, however, the schools have 
pursued an arrangement whereby all 
their eighth-grade children are re- 
quired to come to the Institute three 
times a year and listen to brief lectures 
on these subjects adapted to their 
understanding. 

The Institute is always slow to 
abandon a good thing, but in this case 
the aim for which the Prize Essay Con- 
test was started has been accomplished 
in this better way, and the delighted 
children who throng its halls every day 
are living witnesses of appreciation. 


OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


sens C. Leman was elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute on February 3, 
1930, in succession to the late Herbert 
DuPuy. Mr. Lehman was born in 
Pittsburgh on October 4, 1878, and 
after going through the public schools 
attended Harvard, where he was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1901, with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. In 1906 he 
organized the Blaw-Knox Company, 
after a time becoming its president. He 
is a director in other corporations in 
Pittsburgh, New York, London, and 
Paris, and his quality of leadership is 
shown by the fact that in most of them 
he is also president or chairman of the 
board. In the realm of philanthropy he 
is president of the Montefiore Hospital, 
trustee of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, trustee of the Jewish 
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Big Brother Club, trustee of the Rodef 
Shalom Congregation, and trustee of 
the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association. 

Mr. Lehman has for a long time been 
noted for his love of the fine arts, and 
he is the founder of the Albert C. Leh- 
man Prize and Purchase Fund, estab- 
lished by him in connection with the 
International Exhibition of the Car- 
negie Institute, which has attracted the 
attention of painters throughout the 
world. 

For many years Mr. Lehman has been 
interested in raising funds for various 
institutions and causes in Pittsburgh 
without regard to their religious affili- 
ations, provided only that he was con- 
vinced of their benefit to the broad 
cause of humanity. With these in- 
stincts of public service so actively 
developed in his career, Mr. Lehman 
will be sure to find a congenial field of 
work as a trustee of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, where his enthusiasm and his 
counsel will be alike useful and valu- 


able. 
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GIRL WITH A PARROT THE FLOWER GIRL 
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THE STIMMEL EXHIBITION 


N ancient Greece if a man owned a 
beautiful picture or piece of sculpture 
and would not freely show it to his 
neighbors, he was looked upon as an 
enemy of the state. It was this general 
dissemination of the knowledge and 
love of art, science, letters, and speech 
among the whole population which 
made Greece the 
most cultivated 
community that 
has ever existed. 
Mr. William S. 
Stimmel is not the 
sort of man who 
would fall under 
the condemnation 
of this old law. 
He owns many 
pictures, and noth- 
ing makes him 
happier than to 
show them to his 
neighbors. Indeed, 
itis a trait of Pitts- 
burgh collectors 
that the chief en- 
joyment of posses- 
sion is this power 
to foster taste and 
judgment in art 
throughout the 
community by 
freely showing 
their ‘ee at all appropriate times. 
And now Mr. Stimmel has permitted 
the Carnegie Institute to select forty- 
six of the best works in his collection 


and to exhibit them in the galleries’ 


until March 9. 

Mr. Stimmel has chosen most of the 
pictures in his collection from year 
to year from the Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibitions, and they 
now comprise a group that is repre- 
sentative of the best work of the past 
thirty years. For example, he owns 
four First Prize paintings: Gaston La 
Touche’s ‘The Bath’’ from the Eleventh 
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International, Charles Sims’ ‘‘Pastor- 
ella’’ from the Sixteenth International, 
Edward W. Redfield’s “‘Village in 
Winter’’ from the Eighteenth, and 
Ferruccio Ferrazzi’s ‘‘Horitia and Fab- 
iola’’ from the Twenty-fifth; one Second 
Prize, Richard Jack’s ‘String Quart- 
ette’’ from the Eighteenth; and two 
Honorable Men- 
tion works: Erich 
Kips’ ‘‘To Wander, 
to Wander’’ from 
the Eighteenth, 
and Vincenc Benes’ 
‘Czech Land- 
scape’’ from the 
Twenty-third. 
And when we scan 
his catalogue of 
the pictures now 
being shown here, 
the names sound 
like the roll call 
of the great masters 
of our time. Here 
they are: Maurice 
Vlaminck, Fer- 
ruccio Ferrazzi, 
William Merritt 
Chase, Edward 
W. Redfield, Olga 
de Boznanska, 
Modest Huys, Paul 
Albert Besnard, 
Dod Procter, Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner, 
Childe Hassam, Gari Melchers, Charles 
Sims, Gaston La Touche, Thomas W. 
Dewing, Nicolai Fechin, Henry 
Golden Dearth, George W. Bellows, J. 
Francis Murphy, Abbott H. Thayer, 
Emil Carlsen, Boris Grigoriev, Vincenc 
Benes, Sir William Orpen, Dwight 
William Tryon, Giovanni Romagnoli, 
Henry W. Ranger, Charles H. Davis, 
Richard Jack, Frederick Carl Frieseke, 
Paul Gauguin, Erich Kips, John Henry 
Twachtman, W. Elmer Schofield, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Theodore Rob- 
inson, J. Alden Weir, Georges D’Espa- 
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HORITIA AND FABIOLA 
By Ferruccio FEerrazzi 
Awarded First Prize 
in the Twenty-fifth International 


gnat, Paul Dougherty, Constance H. 
Halford, Anto Carte, and Jean Francois 
Raffaélli. Nineteen of these artists have 
won prizes in the various International 
Exhibitions at the Carnegie Institute, 
showing that Mr. Stimmel’s collection 
has the stamp of the very highest 
authority in the world of modern art. 

It is interesting to note how time 
changes our view. Some of these 
pictures were considered quite radical 
at the time when they were first shown 
at Pittsburgh. For example, La 
Touche’s “The Bath,’’ which won the 
First Prize in 1907, rather made people 
gasp, and was imitated at a local 
theater by a tableau vivant as the most 
audacious thing of the day; but when 
we compare it with some of the more 
recent Canvases, it seems to suggest a 
mid-Victorian conservatism. 

That the people of Pittsburgh ap- 


preciate this opportunity of seeing good 
painting intensively displayed is shown 
by the throngs who come to the gal- 
leries every day and every evening to 
enjoy this collection. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 


of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


eee ee ag lt 2 Mi Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


TSO ehMac tained ae caethls Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 

—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 


To have spent one’s life at college, in contact 
with the choice and rare and precious, and yet to 
be a blind prig and vulgarian, unable to scent out 
human excellence or to divine it amid its acci- 
dents, to know it only when ticketed and labeled 
and forced on us by others, this indeed should be 
accounted the very calamity and shipwreck of a 
higher education. 

WILLIAM JAMES 
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MATISSE FOR PITTSBURGH 


ENRI Matisse, who has long been 

looked on as the leading French 
modernist, will come to Pittsburgh 
next September as the guest of the Car- 
negie Institute to serve on the Jury of 
Award for the Twenty-ninth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. This 
will be the second time that his name 
has been associated with the Carnegie 
Institute International, for a sensation 
was created in the art world when his 
painting, “‘Still Life,’’ was awarded 
First Prize in the Twenty-sixth Inter- 
national in 1927. Although his work 
had received wide recognition, the Car- 
negie Prize was the first official reward 
he had ever received. 

Henri Matisse was born on December 
31, 1869, at Cateau-Cambrésis in the 
northern part of France. He first 
studied law, but in 1892 when he went 
to Paris to take his degree, he resolved 
to become a painter. He attended the 
Beaux Arts School and worked under 
such traditional masters as Bouguereau, 
Gérome, and Gustave Moreau. M. 
Matisse copied and studied paintings 


HENRI MATISSE 
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in the Louvre and, 


after serving this 
apprenticeship to the Old Masters, he 


was greatly attracted by the bright 
palette of the Impressionists. Al- 
though his early work caused him to 
be accepted by the regnant painters as 
one of them, he soon began to strike 
out for himself. He exhibited in the 
Salon des Indépendants and became, 
with Derain, Vlaminck, Friesz, and 
Dufy, one of the group known as Les 
Fauves—the Wild Beasts—so christened 
by the awe-struck public because of 
their daring and brilliant departure 
from the traditions of earlier painting. 
From that time on, Matisse became the 
acknowledged leader of advanced art 
in France. 

When M. Matisse was awarded First 
Prize in the Carnegie International, an 
erroneous and absurd report came to 
this country that he had assembled his 
pupils and announced his decision to 
abandon his ideas of modernistic paint- 
ing in favor of the old-school method. 
When this tale reached him, he said: 

“In the first place, I have no pupils. 

I live here alone, not tutoring anybody. 

Secondly, though I am considered a 
modernist, I have never abandoned the 
traditions of painting. I believe the 
present rumor was started by persons 
who feared or resented the reaction on 
American art when my ‘‘Still Life’’ was 
unanimously awarded the First Prize in 
the Carnegie Exhibition. My belief in 
painting, my ideal, is unchanged. Per- 
haps others are trying to change it 
for me since the prize was awarded 
to me.”’ 

Two other European and three Ameri- 
can artists will serve with Henri 
Matisse on the Jury of Award for the 
Twenty-ninth Carnegie International. 
This Jury will meet in Pittsburgh on 
September 23 and will award the usual 
Carnegie prizes, and for the second time, 
the Albert C. Lehman Prize of $2,000 
to the artist of the best painting avail- 
able for purchase in the Exhibition, 
and the painting receiving this award 
will be purchased by Mr. Lehman at its 
list price up to $10,000. 
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“THE PLAY’S 


A Review of Alexandre Dumas’ 


THE THING” 
“*The Three Musketeers’’ 


Given at the Tech Little Theater 


By E. Martin Browne, 


Just a year ago 

notice was taken 

in these columns 

of the Drama De- 

partment’s pro- 

duction of *‘Rich- 

elieu’’ by Bul- 

wer-Lytton. The 

most recent pro- 

duction at Tech 

was concerned 

largely with the 

same person, and 

it is instructive and often amusing to 

compare the two treatments of char- 

acter. ““The Three Musketeers’ is 

rightly classified on the program as a 

romantic melodrama, while ‘‘Richelieu’’ 

is a historical tragedy from a fine mind, 

written in what one might call the post- 

Shakespearean manner. Both, to us, are 

antiquated in style and construction, so 

we may leave these points out of our 

argument and deal Tay with the 

character study in the two plays. It will 

reveal for us in concrete form the differ- 

ence between melodrama and tragedy. 

In “‘Richelieu’’ Bulwer-Lytton at- 

tempts a sincere historical re-creation of 

one of the worst-hated of great men. 

As all good historians should, he 

realizes that there is no greatness with- 

out some kind of goodness, and that 

beneath even the most diabolical brain 

there hides somewhere a human heart. 

Further to awaken our sympathy, he 

emphasizes the pathos of grandeur in 

its utter isolation, its unbreakable bar- 

rier of loneliness, and shows how this 

barrier becomes higher and higher as 

the position of the great one grows 
dangerous. 

Though the hand of the actor-mana- 

ger has been freely used upon the part to 


Assistant Professor of Drama 


make it approximate to theatrical re- 
quirements—which in those days meant 
to melodramatize it—Richelieu in 
Bulwer-Lytton’s play still retains the 
genuineness of a real person. Like all 
of us, he has both virtues and vices, he 
is both strong and weak, and often he 
betrays his own better self. 

‘The Three Musketeers’’ is a melo- 
drama. That is, says the Oxford 
Dictionary, “‘a sensational dramatic 
piece with a violent appeal to the emo- 
tions and a happy alte: It is de- 
liberately written so, of course, to 
please that audience which enjoys rough 
treatment; and that audience is much 
larger, even today, than is often realized, 
for a melodrama is at least utterly 
dramatic and brings into play all the 
fundamental magic of the theater. To 
obtain a steady crescendo of excitement, 
melodrama sacrifices the study of char- 
acters to any necessary extent. Thus 
most of its dramatis personae will be 
either black or white—hero or villain. 
Their humanity is secondary, their 
theatricality the first consideration. 

Accordingly, the Richelieu of this 
play is an out-and-out villain. Merci- 
fully, a certain charm is left to him, so 
that he is well worth listening to— 
better worth it, indeed, than d’Arta- 
gnan and the Three Musketeers, whose 
heroics seem not a little insipid, and 
better than his fellow villain who is a 
poor creature indeed. But he is at no 
moment a real person. If he were, he 
would ruin the play, which depends for 
its imaginative grip upon a unity of 
unreality. This unity is well main- 
tained, and renders ‘The Three Muske- 
teers’’ much more successful as melo- 
drama than ‘‘Richelieu’’ is as historical 
drama. The latter is only a compromise 
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—it cannot be a synthesis—between 
actor's and historian’s truth. 

The effect of these differences on act- 
ing, casting , and direction is not uninter- 
esting. Richelieu of last year was played 
by the leading man of the senior class, 
who brought intellect, deep feeling, and 
a measure of distinction to his work, 
giving a performance which impressed 
many people as fine acting. Those who 
supported him, in réles less fully char- 
acterized yet needing sincerity in play- 
ing, found themselves checkmated by 
the difficulty of adapting their modern 
personalities to antique manners with- 
out losing genuineness, and were almost 
all unsuccessful. Mr. Wallace fought 


for truth against the cumbersomeness of 


the play’s writing, valiantly making 
the best of an almost impossible task. 

The task which he gave Mr. Hick- 
man, though apparently the same, was 
in reality ten times easier. For, un- 
hampered by any need to consider the 
fluctuations of the human will, he could 
construct a sensational production. 
Each of his réles, large or small, was 
governed by one emotion only and 
written throughout the play without 


ARAMIS, ATHOS, p’ARTAGNAN, AND PORTHOS 


LADY DE WINTER AND CONSTANCE 


actual development of character. Each 
of his scenes led swiftly and unhesi- 
tatingly to a climax. 

Mr. Hickman tackled the job with 
efficiency and resource. All his scenes 
were lively, his characters well cast to 
type. His settings allowed of 
reasonably quick changes- 
had they been less solid these 
could have been quicker. His 
addition of music, from the 
operetta adapted from the 
play, aided the maintenance 
of dramatic tension. Above 
all, his tempo was uniformly 
fast—so fast that it was often 
impossible to catch what was 
said! but what do the words 
of puppets matter? The play's 
the thing, and never did one 
forget it. And Richelieu this 
year? An actor whose equip- 
ment fits him almost exclu- 
sively for sinister parts: a per- 
formance thin, keen, a little 
witty, but almost without 
distinction. Well—that’s 
what the great get for their 
pains from the small fry 
who hate them. 
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BARRIE—HIS PLACE IN LETTERS 


By WitL1amM Lyon PHELPs 


Ww is the world’s greatest living 
writer? Had that question been 
asked 1830 the answer would have 
been Goethe. Had it been asked in 1910 
the answer would have been Tolstoi. 
[In 1930 it is impossible to give an answer 
that would receive anything like uni- 
versal ratification. The Irishmen would 
bring forward 
George Bernard 
Shaw; the English- 
men possibly) , 
Kipling or John 
Galsworthy; the 
Germans, Gerhart 
Hauptmann; the 
Belgians, Maurice 
Maeterlinck; the 
[Italians (prob- 
ably), Gabriele 
D’Annunzio; the 
Spaniards (per- 
haps), Jacinto 
Benavente; the 
Russians (1 won- 
der), Maxim 
Gorki; the Aus- 
trians (I suppose), 
Arthur Schnitzler; 
the Frenchmen (I 
give it up); the 4 
Americans (well, J. M 
what do you : 
think?), Edith Wharton; 
gians (a guess), 


\ 


the Norwe- 
Knut Hamsun; the 


Swedes (query), Selma Lagerléf; the 
Scots (without any doubt), J. M. 
Barrie. 


A new biography of Barrie, contain- 
ing 500 pages, with numerous and 
interesting pictures, and written by a 
fellow Scot, J. A. Hammerton, is evi- 
dence of Barrie's present standing; the 
story of his life, from earliest childhood 
to the penumbra of seventy years, is 
given in a detailed manner. The British 
and American publishers are issuing a 





- BARRIE 


definitive and elegant edition of his 
works. The plays appeared in one vol- 
ume a year ago. Barrie was made a 
baronet, has been given the Order of 
Merit, has been chosen president of the 
Society of Authors as successor to 
Thomas Hardy. 

Barrie in his career as a professional 
writer has reached 
the front rank asa 
journalist, short- 
story man, biogra- 
pher, novelist, 
humorist, drama- 
tist; and his uni- 
versity address, 
““Courage,”’ is the 
best baccalaureate 
sermon obtainable. 
Until he was thirty 
years old he knew 
the sting of honest 
poverty; from the 
time of his gradua- 
tion from the Uni- 
versity of Edin- 
burgh until he 
made his first suc- 
cess in the year 
1889, he wrote 
reams for the 
newspapers at 
microscopic salary. 
Today he is sometimes called the best- 
paid writer in the world. Some time 
ago his literary agent owed Barrie 
$80,000, and Barrie did not know it. 
He had not missed it, and he is a Scot. 
An American magazine gave him a 
blank check for a short article to be 
written, telling him to put in any 
amount he chose. He chose not to 
write either the check or the article. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to 
Barrie in 1892, saying: ‘‘I am a capable 
artist, but it begins to look to me as 
if you were a man of genius.’ 
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In 1889 Barrie attracted the attention 
of critics with ‘‘A Window in Thrums,’’ 
but the appearance of “The Little 
Minister’ in 189] made him a house- 
hold word wherever the English lan- 
guage Is spoken. He was already ambi- 
tious for success as a dramatist, and 
although his finest novel, ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,” did not appear till 1896, his 
heart for some years had been in the 
theater. It is a curious fact that the 
first ninety years of the nineteenth 
century saw not a single play in the 
English language distinguished both 
as literature and on the stage, but with 
the mighty influence of Ibsen a tre- 
mendous renaissance of the drama took 
place all over Europe. Bjérnson, Strind- 
berg, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Rostand, 
D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck, Pinero, 
Jones, Wilde, Shaw—what a collection 
of stars of first magnitude! 

The time was ripe, and in the early 

nineties Barrie, who as a penniless 
youth had already conquered London 
and the world of authors, devoted his 
original genius to the stage. His first 
play, ‘Richard Savage,’’ had a run of 
one day; then came a piece, “Walker, 
London,’’ which proved that he had 
mastered stagecraft; then “‘The Little 
Minister,’’ entirely rewritten for the 
stage, not only was a prodigious success 
but (in America) brought out the ideal 
interpreter, our ever beloved Maude 
Adams. Soon came that triple partner- 
ship of the manager, the actor, the play- 
wright—Charles Frohman, Maude 
Adams, J. M. Barrie—the last word in 
harmonious efficiency, broken only by 
the death of Frohman in 1915. 
_ Barrie is a mortal man but he is the 
father of immortal children, among 
whom may be mentioned Peter Pan. I 
believe that one hundred years hence 
Peter Pan will be as popular on the stage 
as he is now. His origin and develop- 
ment were like Topsy; Barrie has no 
recollection whatever of having written 
this piece, cannot remember where or 
when he wrote it. 

‘The Twelve-Pound Look’’ is per- 
haps the best one-act play in our lan- 
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guage; the author was so delighted with 
the interpretation by Ethel Barrymore 
that he presented her the play outright. 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals’’ 
is the greatest of all the war plays and 
as effective in the French translation on 
the Paris stage as it is in its native land. 
“The Admirable Crichton”’ is a master- 
piece, a profound and haunting tragedy, 
with an unanswered challenge to the 
foundations of the structure of modern 
society. 

“Dear Brutus,’ which introduced to 
America that charming actress Helen 
Hayes, explores the depths of the 
human heart and suggests that human 
nature is harder to change than moun- 
tains. ‘Shall We Join the Ladies?”’ 
is a play of such thrilling intensity that 
people will talk about it and argue over 
it for years to come. “Mary Rose,’ 
which could not have been written 
except in the afterglow of a destructive 
war, hints at the mysteries beyond our 
ken and is a drama of the fourth 
dimension. 

I would suggest to American reading 
clubs an excellent subject for winter 
study, the plays of Barrie. 

When the great novelist of the eigh- 
teenth century, Samuel Richardson, 
wrote to a friend about his forthcoming 
story of a “‘Good Man,”’ he said the 
scenery and characters would be differ- 
ent but the subject matter would be 
just the same as in his other books, 
‘love and nonsense, men and women.”’ 
Such is the only theme of Barrie’s plays 
They are the dramas of ideas, as dis- 
tinguished from the dramas of opinions. 
They deal not with time and place nor 
with events of current interest; they deal 
only with the never-changing, eternal 
theme of human nature. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


In seven years the number of foreign students 
studying in American institutions of higher edu- 
cation upon the accredited list—that is, institu- 
tions recognized by the Association of American 
Universities—has increased from 6,488 to 9,685. 
This is gratifying evidence of the respect in which 
American colleges and universities are held by the 
people of other countries. 
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VULGARITY IN FICTION 


koa. growing use of coarse language 
in works of fiction is having its 
natural effect in a rapid corruption of 
speech in conversation. A flood of 
books about the World War has led one 
author after another to indulge in a 
realistic reproduction of the vulgar 
terms used in the vocabularies of sol- 
diers in camp. A profane expletive re- 
flecting on parentage was something 
which used to be confined to barrooms 
until an eloquent author who teaches in 
a famous theological school applied it 
during the War to the officers of the 
German military headquarters, and 
since then we have heard it from both 
men and women, usually in a sense of 
humor, but none the less without hesi- 
tation as to its vicious stigmatization. 
The phrase was taken up by Arthur 
Train in his book, ‘*The Needle’s Eye, 
and the characters use it on page after 
page to designate the men who take the 
places of the strikers in that story. In 
the English edition of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front’’ the soldiers are made 
to speak of daily camp habits in words 
of stark vulgarity. 

But the book that surpasses all others 
for its unrestricted use ie nasty language 
is Ernest Hemingway's *’A Farewell to 
Arms."’ Here is a work which up to a 
certain point is artistic and appealing. 
The story is human and natural, and the 
liaison between the American officer 
and the English nurse ‘is one that, in the 
circumstances of war, few moralists 


would condemn. 
two major faults in the narrative—the 
desertion of the hero from the army, 
stamping his character with inexcus- 
able dishonor; and the exaggeration of 


There are, however, 


the nurse's death scene, which is ex- 
tended until it falls ludicrously from 
pathos to bathos. But we are con- 
cerned here with a defect much graver 
than the faults of technical construc- 
tion, and that is found in the unex- 
ampled stream of dirty words, either 
printed in full or indicated by dashes 
which leave no doubt of the phrases 
which bad boys write with chalk on the 
pavements. If this abuse goes on un- 
checked, it will not be long before the 
dashes give way to the most horrible of 
all these ill-disguised words, and the 
last veil of reticence will be destroyed. 

All of our publishers, both here and 
in England, seem to have succumbed to 
this modern race after the fashion of 
impudicity, but it excites our wonder 
that a staid and respectable house like 
that of Scribner would consent to print 
such a book without expurgating these 
indecent and execrable expressions. 

And with one or two exceptions the 
authors who are guilty of all this rank 
obscenity are people of the most trans- 
parent mediocrity in the use of language 
to express thought. Unable to catch 
and hold public attention by force and 
beauty in their writing, they cultivate 
the other extreme and by adopting a 
licentious style cause their readers to 
gasp with amazement, and through this 
effrontery, multiplied to the last degree, 
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they attain a certain audacious success. 
But the thing that they produce is not 
literature. 

The masters of the art of letters— 
Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Meredith, Hardy— 
knew how to depict life in all its myriad 
phases, from the highest human reach 
down to its lowest forms of groveling 
vice, but without ever employing the 
forbidden words which make so much 
of this reeking literary output of today 
a sink of sewage. 

In the meantime, many men and 
women are taking the view that the 
nasty language which they absorb from 
these indecorous books will make 
spicy conversation, and they are ac- 
cordingly enlarging their vocabularies 
with a boldness which strives to keep 
up with the hot pace of these vulgar 
authors. 

We do not believe in statutory censor- 
ship. That always reduces itself to 
absurdity and brings on the challenge, 
“What are you going to do with the 
Bible and Shakespeare?’ But a protest 
against this growing practice of porno- 
graphic literature and a refusal to buy 
such books would have a deterrent 
effect. 


WHY NOT ‘‘THE NAPOLEON 
SYMPHONY? 


HEN Napoleon Bonaparte made 

his first appearance in the tragic 
drama of the French Revolution, Bee- 
thoven hailed him as the soul of 
Europe’s new liberty and dedicated to 
him his great Third Symphony. Be- 
fore the year had passed, however, 
Napoleon made himself Emperor of the 
French, and Beethoven, his idol de- 
stroyed, indignantly declared the dedi- 
cation canceled. But can the dedica- 
tion of a published work be canceled? 
It was the mighty image of Napoleon 
that gave the great composer his in- 
spiration—especially for the funeral 
march in the second movement, a piece 
which for depth of feeling and majestic 
expression of illustrious death is un- 
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equaled in the whole realm of music. 
Beethoven later called the Symphony 
the Eroica, but those who are familiar 
with its history can never think of it 
but as the Napoleon Symphony. And 
why not give it that name? 


THE BRITISH LION S W HELPS 


ee MacDonatp’s Labor Govern- 
ment has adopted the policy of his 
predecessor, Stanley Baldwin, in the 
effort to arrange an acceptable Domin- 
ion status for Egypt and India. State- 
hood is now offered to Egypt with 
these cautious reservations: the se- 
curity of the communications of the 
British Empire; the defense of Egypt 
against foreign aggression; the pro- 
tection of foreigners in Egypt; and the 
control of the Sudan. These reserva- 
tions are similar in effect to those which 
mark the condominium of all those 
countries which are now embraced 
within the Empire. The opportunity 
will be given to Egypt to build the 
structure of her government to a point 
where she will be able to fulfill her 
international obligations, and in pro- 
portion as she rises to that height she 
will be free. 

With India the question is a more 
difficult one. There can be no real 
democracy in India while there is no 
equality there; and there can be no 
equality while the caste system pre- 
vails. If, for example, the inspiration 
to great leadership should come into 
the soul of one of India’s untouchables, 
he would never be able to gain a hear- 
ing from his own people. He would 
perish in his dreams. In America the 
inspiration to great leadership has come 
to many men of lowly birth—one of 
them a rail-splitter, one of them a canal- 
boat driver, one of them a tailor—yet 
each one of these men was elected 
President of the United States. Such a 
man, no matter what his gifts, could 
never rise to eminence in India under the 
existing social conditions. The ancient 
philosophies and the restrictive pre- 
judices there must give way to the 
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modern system of individual equality 
before India can attain the true dignity 
of statehood. This view is beginning 
to take hold of the people of India, who 
ask that for the moment they shall be 
given such a shadow of hegemony as 
will permit their delegates to appear as 
the representatives of a sister State at 
the Imperial Conferences in London. 
Even Mr. Gandhi, in his paper, Young 
India, seems to admit this much when 
he says, “I can wait for Dominion 
status if I can get the real Dominion 
status in action by a change of attitude 
in the British people.’” Thus, when the 
form of self-government is established, 
it will rest upon the people of India to 
transform the soul of their institutions 
into conformity with the principles of 
modern democrz icy before the world 


will accept them as a nation that is 
worthy of our present civilization. 


LECTURES 


|The lectures announced below are free to the people. 


MusEuM 
Lecture Hai 


FEBRUARY “Our National Capital,” 
ney Prentice. 2:15 p.m. 
“The Pinchot South Sea Expe- 
dition,’ by Howard Cleaves. 
8:15 P.M. 

“The Valley of Ten 
Smokes,’ by Dr. 
Griggs. 2:15 P.M. 
“Gorilla Paradise," by 
Akeley. 2:15 p.m. 
“Animal Portraiture,’ by Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff. 8:15 p.m. 
Fish Stories,’ by Arthur W. 
Henn. 2:15 p.m. 

Tee Pee Fires,’’ by Colonel Philip 
A. Moore. 2:15 p.m. 
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FEBRUARY “Alloy Structural Steels,"’ by Dr. 
H. J. French, of the Research 
Laboratory of the International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 8:30 p.M. 

“The Testing and Mechanical 
Properties of Steels at High 
Temperatures,’ by Dr. H. J. 
French. 8:30 p.m. 

‘Some Recent Researches on High- 
Speed Tool Steels,’’ by Dr. H. J. 
French. 8:30 p.m. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratex Munn, Director 
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E:uwoop H. McCuetxanp, Technology Librarian 
IRENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Martna V. Wirtn, Executive Secretary 


Organist and Director of 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Ratex Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ke ty, Principal 
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Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 

Dr. Tuomas S. Baker, President 

Wituram E. Mort, Director, 
neering 

Arruur C. Jewert, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Keesir, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuarces Watkins, Chairman of Faculty, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Aan Bricurt, Registrar 


TECHNOLOGY 


College of Engi 
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FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 
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Joun L. Porter 
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TECHNOLOGY 
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Witt1aM Frew 
*E. M. Herr 
Joun S. Herron 
*]. C. Hopss 

Roy A. Hunt 
*F. B. Jewett 


Frank J. LANAHAN 
James R. MacraRLANE 
WituraM S. MoornEeap 
AucGustus K. OLIVER 
*Cuarves M. Scuwas 
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AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enoutsu, Chairman 
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A. W. MELton, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt 
Joun L. Porter 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
rechnology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
rrustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SaMUEL HarDEN Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
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*Ropert J. ALDERDICE 
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TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. 
Hall, Advisory. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuarves D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 
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*W.W. BLackBURN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
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JoserH BurriNGTON 
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Appeals. 
*S. H. Cuurcn 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. 
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GeorGeE H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
irt, Advisory. 
*Witiiam G. CLyDE 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Builc'ings and Grounds, Finance. 
Freperick R. CoGswE.u 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
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Jostan CoHEN 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. Art. 
*Currorp B. CoNNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Father.  Secre- 
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Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
*Georce W. CrawForD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 
*W. Y. ENGLIsH 
City Father. Auditing. 
Ropert A. FRANKS 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Cor pora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 
WILLIAM FREw 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. Art, 
Music Hall. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Art, Music 


Museum, 


Western Com- 
Trustee Carnegie 


Museum, 


Tech, 


*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 

*James D. HaitMan 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Board of Public Edu- 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 

Howarp HEINz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 

*Joun S. HERRON 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*GerorGE J. KAMBACH 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Chess. City Father. 
School. 

*Cuarves H. KLINgE 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 

*FraNK J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 

Apert C. LEHMAN 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. 
President Montefiore Hospital. Art. 

James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 

James R. MacrarRLaNe 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. 
seum, Tech. 

*Anprew W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 

Ricnarp Beatty MzLLon 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 

*Wittt1amM S. MoornEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 

*M. J. MuLDowNEY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 

Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech. Museuum, Music Hall, 
Art, Advisory. 


Kambach, Forsyth and 
Pension, Library, Library 


Tech, 


Mua- 


Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 

Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and MéClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 

A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
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